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Animated map of the country around Island Lake where Samuel Hearne spent a very dull Christmas. 


Christmas with Samuel Hearne 


By Cuaries W. JErFrerys 


N Christmas Day, 1770, a party 
of Indians, accompanied by a 
single white man, was plodding 
across the barren lands to the north 
west of Fort Prince of Wales, at Chur- 
chill on Hudson Bay. The white man 
was Samuel Hearne, on an expedition 
to the Northern Ocean, or, as his 
Instructions put it, “in quest of a 
North West Passage, Copper Mines, 
or any other thing that may be service- 
able to the British Nation in general 
or the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
particular.”’ 
A young Englishman of twenty-four, 
Hearne had then been in the service of 


the Company for the last four or five 
years, employed, for the most part, in 
trading along the west coast of Hudson 
Bay. Rumors of mines of copper in 
the far north had reached the Company 
from time to time through Indians who 
brought specimens of the ore to the 
Fort. Acting under the orders of the 
London Committee, Hearne had already 
made two attempts to explore the 
interior of the country to the north of 
Churchill. Both ventures fell short of 
their objective, owing to the desertion 
and insubordination of his Indian guides. 
Undaunted by the hardships and dangers 
of the journey and undiscouraged by 
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failure, he volunteered to try again. 
Twelve days after his return from his 
second attempt Hearne set out from 
the Fort once more. 

This time he took with him as leader 


of his party, a Chipewyan Indian, 
Matonabbee, to whose intelligence and 
experience the eventual success of the 
expedition was due. Hearne, in his 
account of the journey, gives a vivid 
and intimate picture of the conditions 
of northern travel, and of the life of the 
Indians of those days. 

To readers of the present age of 
scientifically equipped exploration, per- 
haps the most striking feature of the 
narratives of these early expeditions is 
the fact that it was taken for granted 
that they should depend for their sub- 
sistence mainly upon the game and 
fish of the country through which they 
journeyed. We realize something of 
the precarious nature of these under- 
takings when we find that in Jess than 
three weeks from the time that Hearne’s 
party had set out they were in danger of 
starvation. This, it is true, was partly 
due to the circumstance that a store of 
provisions which had been laid up by 
his Indians on their way to the Fort 
had been robbed by some of their 
countrymen who had left Churchill a 
few days before them. ‘This loss was 
the more severely felt,” says Hearne, 
“as there was a total want of every 
kind of game; and the Indians, not 
expecting to meet so great a disappoint- 
ment, had not used that economy in the 


A Camp Scene on the Coast of 
one of the Great Inland Seas 
of the Canadian West. From 
a drawing in the Public 
Archives of Canada. 


expenditure of the oatmeal and other 
provisions which they had received at 
the Fort, as they probably would have 
done, had they not relied firmly on 
finding a supply at this place.”’ 

But, apart from accidents such as 
this, the impossibility of transporting 
sufficient provisions for extended inland 
journeys is apparent in every account 
of these early travels. Hunger stalks 
through their pages. La Hontan, writ- 
ing in 1684, describing the difficulties of 
supplying Fort Frontenac, then the 
western outpost of French Canada, 
says, “we might march five or six 
hundred men by land to guard the 
canows that carry the provisions; but 
‘tis to be considered, that before they 
arriv’d at the fort, they would consume 
more provisions than the canows can 
carry”. Food, its supply, or its failure, 
bulks largely in the various Jesuit 
Relations, in the stories of Hennepin 
and La Salle, even in the reports of 
later and more highly organized expedi- 
tions such as those of Franklin and 
Palliser and Hector. Our admiration 
for the fortitude of these earlier explorers 
is increased by their matter-of-fact 
acceptance of famine conditions, and 
the almost casual way in which they 
speak of their privations. Character- 
istic is the apologetic manner in which 
Palliser, in his Report “presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command 
of Her Majesty,” refers to an occasion 
when he and his party fell upon some 
game which they had killed and 
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Hunter and his 
shores of 


A Native 
Family on the 
Hudson Bay. From a drawing 


Public Archives of 
Canada. 


in the 


devoured it raw. One can almost see 
the blush of Victorian shame on his 
handsome face as he penned the degrad- 
ing lines. They were a robust-minded 
race, to whom self-pity was a stranger, 
and it is only now and then that we get 
a hint as to their feelings. 

But, on that Christmas Day of 1770, 
young Hearne, moved by the associa- 
tions of the season, permits himself to 
indulge in a few reflections upon his 
lonely and distressing situation. 

“On the nineteenth, we pursued 
our course in the North West quarter; 
and .. . traversed nothing, but barren 
ground, with empty bellies, till the 
twenty-seventh ... For many days 
we had been in great want, and for 
the last three days had not tasted a 
morsel of any thing, except a pipe 
of tobacco and a drink of snow water; 
and as we walked daily from morning 
till night, and were all heavily laden, 
our strength began to fail. I must 
confess that I never spent so dull a 
Christmas; and when I recollected 
the merry season which was then 
passing, and reflected upon the im- 
mense quantities, and great variety 
of delicacies which were then expend- 
ing in every past of Christendom, 
and that with a profusion bordering 
upon waste, I could not refrain from 
wishing myself again in Europe, if it 
has been only to have had an oppor- 
tunity of alleviating the extreme hunger 
which I suffered with the refuse of 
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the table of any one of my acquaint- 
ance.” 

Two days later they feasted on four 
deer which the Indians had killed. 

Next year Hearne spent his Christmas 
on the north shore of Great Slave Lake, 
or, as he calls it, Lake Athapuskow, on 
his return journey from the mouth of 
Coppermine River. He makes no men- 
tion of the sease.1; but the ever-pre- 
sent subject of food recurs. Quotation 
from his narrative reveals the usual 
alternations of feast and famine. 

“On the thirteenth (Detember) one 
of the Indians killed two deer, which 
were the first that we had seen since the 
twentieth of October. So that during 
a period of nearly two months we had 
lived on the dried meat that we had 
prepared and a few fish. It is true, 
we also caught a few rabbits, and at 
times the wood-partridges were so plenti- 
ful, that the Indians killed considerable 
numbers of them with their bows and 
arrows ... In our way we saw many 
Indian deer’’, (as he calls the woodland 
Caribou) “‘and beaver were very plenti- 
ful, many of which the Indians killed.” 

Evidently, however, he remembered 
other things in connection with that 
second Christmas. He speaks of the 
brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis and of 
the stars, which, he says, frequently 
made it possible for him to read very 
smal] print at night. He also avers 
that he heard the Northern Lights. 
“T can positively affirm, that in still 
nights I have frequently heard them 
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A Family Group. From the original in the Public Archives of Canada. 





An Indian Camp on the South Shore of Great Slave Lake. From a Photograph in the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 
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A Camp of Chipewyan Indians on the borders of the Barren Lands. From a photograph 
in the Geological Survey of Canada. 








Chipewyan Indian encampment on the shores of Hudson Bay. From a photograph in the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 
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Early Explorers on Great Slave Lake. 


make a rustling and crackling noise, 
like the waving of a large flag in a fresh 
gale of wind . . . It is, however, very 
probable that these lights are sometimes 
much nearer the Earth than they are 
at others, according to the state of the 
atmosphere, and this may have a great 
effect on the sound — but the truth or 
falsehood of this conjecture I leave to 
the determination of those who are 
better skilled in natural philosophy than 
I can pretend to be.” 

He soon comes back again to the 
subject of food, and sings the praises 
of Northern Caribou meat. “Bat though 
I own that the flesh of the large southern 
deer is very good, I must confess that 
the flesh of the small northern deer, 
whether buck or doe, in their proper 
season, is by far more delicious and the 
finest I have ever eaten, either in this 


From a Painting by Sir George Back, 1833. 


country or any other, and is of that 
peculiar quality that it never cloys. 
I can affirm this from my own experience, 
for after living on it entirely, as it may 
be said, for twelve or eighteen months 
successively, I scarcely ever wished for 
a change of food; though when fish or 
fowl came in my way, it was very 
agreeable.” Beaver, too, he praises as 
delicious. 

Six months later he was back at Fort 
Prince of Wales, after a journey of 
eighteen months and twenty-three days. 
Doubtless, often in after years, while 
the Port and Madeira went round the 
candle-lit table, he told of the tobacco 
and snow water, the caribou meat and 
beaver tail and the Aurora Borealis of 
those two other Christmas Days in the 
northern wilderness. 
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Geography of 


World Events 


THE RED SEA 


Why the Red Sea was called Red 
no one seems to know; or at any rate 
those who should know are not in 
agreement. Its use as a route of com- 
merce goes far back into the past, at 
least two thousand years before Christ. 
Its earliest navigators seem to have 
been the Egyptians. Under the Arabs 
it became an important thoroughfare, 
linking the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean with that of India, Persia and 
the east coast of Africa. Then the 
enterprise of European captains dis- 
covered the sea route around Africa, 
and the Red Sea for a time lost its 
importance. Finally, after the cutting 
of the Suez Canal, it not only recovered 
its former importance, but became one 
of the greatest highways of the world. 

Another factor that limited its use 
during the Middle Ages was the diffi- 
culties that sur- 


easy to handle, and specially adapted 
to the conditions. They were “built 
without nails and the timber was 
secured by cocoanut fibre and made 
watertight with gum Arabic.” 

The Red Sea, geographically an arm 
of the Indian Ocean, is about 1,200 miles 
long, and divided by the peninsula of 
Sinai into the Gulfs of Suez and Aquaba. 
The narrow Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb 
connects the Red Sea with the Gulf of 
Aden. The Red Sea forms part of the 
Great Rift Valley that runs from Arabia 
down to the lakes of Central Africa. 
The low-lying Danakil country in Ethio- 
pia, with its extremely high temperatures, 
is a section of the same Rift Valley. 

The African coast of the Sea, travel- 
ling east from Suez, consists first 
of desert plain, then elevated tableland, 
and finally the mountains of 
Ethiopia. As to 
its harbours, in- 








rounded its navi- 





gation. Gordon 
East, in his His- 
toricalGeography 
of Europe, says 
“it was excep- 
tional prior to 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury for those 
ships which 
were engaged in 
the Far Eastern 
trade to enter 
the Red Sea, 
since owing to 
its coral reefs, 
its many islands, 
its northerly 
winds, and its 
inhospitable 
coasts, that sea 
was very dan- 
gerous for the 
large vessels of 
the ocean unless 
they were skil- 
fully _ piloted.” 
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ployed on the a \ 
Red Sea were ' 











terest at present 
centres in those 
on the African 
side, leading to 
Ethiopia. The 
only ones of any 
consequence are 
Massaua and 
Fatima Eri, in 
Eritrea, from 
both of which 
short lines of 
railway run into 
the interior. 
Djibouti, the 
port of French 
Somaliland, 
from which the 
railway runs in- 
land to the cap- 
ital of Ethiopia, 
is, of course, 
outside the Red 
Sea, as are also 
Berbera, in 
British Somali- 
land, and the 
smaller ports of 
o Italian Somali- 
= land. 
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An underground scene in the Bralorne Mine. 
Courtesy Bralorne Mines, Limited 











The Stream of Canada’s Gold 


By G. H. Murray (*) 


those who took with the proverbial 

grain of salt the forecast five years 
ago of a leading Canadian banker that 
within a few years the annual value of 
Canada’s gold output would exceed 
$100,000,000. It had every appearance 
of enthusiasm running wild, even admit- 
ting that the gold industry has been the 
happy hunting ground of the optimists. 
But Fate decreed that the prophesy was 
to be fulfilled within four years of the 
date it was made. Canada crossed the 
$100,000,000 mark on December 31, 
1934, and a great banker’s prophetic 
powers were vindicated. Within a few 
weeks of the appearance of this article 
the Canadian Press News Service will 
advise all large dailies throughout the 
Dominion that in 1935 Canada’s gilt- 
edged industry established a new high 
output record. Indications are that the 
value will reach $111,000,000. It will 
mark the twelfth 
successive occasion 
that the big Cana- 
dian industry has 
set a new record 
in the value of its 
output. 

Cradled in the 
valley of the Fraser 
river in the Cari- 
boo district, 
British Columbia, 
nearly 80 years 
ago, the Domin- 
ion’s most pros- 
perous industry 
has been built up 
around the devel- 
opment of the 
fabulous gold 
wealth since . dis- 
covered in the 
rocks of two great 
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Playing an epic role in the drama of Canada’s gold 
Dressing and Metallurgical 


Courtesy Department of Mines, Ottawa 


the Cordillera, sources of practically 
the whole of Canada’s metallic mineral 
output. The pace-setting industry has 
the remarkable record to its credit of 
having practically doubled the value of 
its output within the past four years. 
Its daily production capacity in that 
period has been stepped up from 
16,000 tons to nearly 30,000 tons; the 
number of its employees from 10,000 
to 20,000; its dividend disbursements 
from $14,865,000 to $34,000,000, and 
its salary and wage disbursements from 
$19,000,000 to $28,000,000. The num- 
ber of gold producers has increased from 
30 to 100. It is a record with few 
parallels in Canadian industrial en- 
deavour, and was made during the most 
trying period in world industrial history. 

September 31, 1931, was a red letter 
day in the history of Canadian gold 


development — the day that the news 
was flashed from historical 10 Downing 
Street, London, 


that Great Britain 
; had decided to 
| depart from the 
gold standard. The 
United States 
swung into line on 
April 19th, 1933. 
Less than a year 
later, the United 
States Treasury 
announced that it 
was prepared to 
buy gold from any 
quarter at a price 
not less than 
$35.00 a fine ounce. 
Several months 
afterwards a 
holder of a United 
States bond no- 
ticed a clause in 
his bond to the 
effect that on ma- 
turity date it was 
payable in gold. 


Mines, Ottawa. 
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One of the old stalwarts of the gold industry. 


He carried his case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That 
august body struck a death blow at 
the ghost of the old gold standard in 
its decision that the famous “gold 
clause’ in corporate and government 
bonds was non-enforceable, and the day 
was saved. 

With the gold price rise the industry 
mustered every force at its command 
for an attack on every sector of the 
gold front. Prospectors looked over 
their equipment, bargained fer grub 
stakes, and set out to conduct the 
greatest search for gold recorded in the 
annals of Canadian mining. At the 
signal, exploration companies hastily 
mobilized their field forces. Mine man- 
agers hurried orders to factories, and 
the factories in turn added to their 
staffs to rush the orders to completion. 
Gold stock quotations spurted upwards 
and customers crowded into brokers’ 
offices. Gold rushes got under way 
over night and in their wake new 
mining communities sprang up. New 
finds were reported with increasing 
frequency as the gold price continued 
its upward course. New mines were 


The Teck-Hughes mine in the Kirkland Lake area. 


Courtesy Airmaps, Limited, Toronto 


brought into production at the rate of 
one a fortnight. By the end of 1932, 
thousands of men had been added to 
payrolls. Hundreds of thousands of 
tons of new ore had been discovered or 
blocked out. At the end of 1935 
Canada was producing gold at the rate 
of $8,500,000 a month. 

A big question mark stood before the 
eyes of the industry’s high command 
in the earlier stages of the gold price 
rise. Should they heed the advice of 
shareholders who urged them to strike 
while the iron was hot and get out the 
rich ore to the full productive capacities 
of the mines, or should they take a 
chance on the price going higher, and 
open up the tens of thousands to 
hundreds of thousands of tons of low 
grade material that had been raised 
to the ore category. Guided by the 
pulse of international gold movements 
they decided to take a chance. It was 
a bold move, and one that showed a 
commendable regard for the welfare of 
the respective mining communities. 

The volume of output declined. The 
skeptics argued that the new producers 
were much over-rated. The volume 
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A forest-covered area fifteen years ago is now the site of a thriving mining centre. 


Noranda’s two 


smokestacks are a landmark to commerce of the air. 


decline was serious enough to cause a 
few to venture the opinion that the 
industry was singing its swan song. 

The industry has always had its 
skeptics, bless them, and they have 
always been wrong. Long before the 
close of 1934 monthly returns showed 
gains over corresponding months in 
1933. The gains have gradually in- 
creased, and for the first nine months 
of 1935 there was recorded an increase 
of close to 185,000 ounces over the 1934 
period, representing a value of $8,630,000 
in Canadian finds on a yearly basis. 
The bulk of this increase, may it be 
noted, is traceable to the 70 odd 
producers that have entered the list 
since the close of 1931. 

These enterprises — secondary line 
of defence to the gold industry as they 
have been termed — are the outgrowth 
of the stimulus provided by the higher 
gold price. Ten of the largest of them 
combined produce gold at a rate com- 
parable to that of the Hollinger mine, 
listed among the ten largest gold mines 
in the world. Every mineral producing 


Courtesy Airmaps, Limited, Toronto 


province has its quota. Their mill 
capacities range from 25 tons of ore 
daily to 1500 tons. Though in produc- 
tion only a few years, several of them 
have been making generous dividend 
disbursements. Their association with 
the gold price rise does not infer that 
they are all treating low grade ore. 
On the contrary, several of them are 
handling ores well above average grade 
even on the $20.67 basis. The Pickle 
Crow property and the Little Long Lac 
property in Ontario may be cited as 
examples.. One enterprise, the Beattie 
in Quebec, ranks fifth among Canada’s 
gold producers from the point of daily 
tonnage of ore treated. 

The tidy sum of $55,000,000, or more 
than half the total value of output, was 
spent by the industry last year to keep 
the life blood coursing through its veins. 
Pay cheques issued to its 20,000 odd 
employees accounted for $28,000,000. 
The industry dug into its cash box to 
the extent of $25,000,000 for mining 
and milling equipment and general 
supplies. Purchase of electric power 








called for an expenditure of $2,870,000; 
explosives $2,750,000, mine and mill 
equipment, $1,872,000: lumber and tim- 
ber $1,500,000; and incoming and out- 
going freight $1,400,000. In addition 
there is that Jargely unknown quantity— 
the amount expended on small prospects 
and on surface efforts. 

So diversified are the activities that 
there is scarcely a Canadian industry 
that does not benefit from the expend- 
itures directly or indirectly. Each year 
hundreds of carloads of meat and 
poultry, butter, eggs, potatoes, and 
vegetables go into gold mining centres. 
The industry is the chief source of 
income for Canada’s “commerce of the 
air’. Canadian factories supply the 
bulk of the supplies and equipment used 
by the gold mines, the items ranging 
from nuts and bolts to motor trucks. 
Its remarkable growth in recent years 
has been a veritable godsend to the so 
called ‘feeder’ industries. 

Canada’s gold front extends in zig-zag 
fashion, with occasional gaps, from 
Dawson City, Yukon, down through 
British Columbia, and across the Dom- 
inion to the shores of the Atlantic. 
Along this 5000 mile line of attack the 
drama of gold development is under way. 
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Yukon, its almost legendary fame of 
other years immortalized in the lilt 
and pathos of Service’s poems, is making 
a strong bid to regain something of its 
former renown, with its great Klondike 
camp still the centre of activity. Engi- 
neers, who made investigations on be- 
half of Yukon Consolidated a few years 
ago, have estimated that upwards of 
$90,000,000 worth of gold lie buried in 
the placer gravels under development 
by this pioneer enterprise. The best 
of engineering skill, and the use of 
modern dredges, some of them capable 
of handling 3300 cubic yards of gravel 
daily, has been required to work the 
placers on a profitable basis. 

Five years ago gold was the humble 
member of British Columbia’s senior 
group of metals. Its output value was 
barely one quarter that of lead or 
copper, and about one third that of 
zinc. Silver was well in the lead. This 
year gold will head the parade with a 
new output record estimated at 
$13,000,000, a figure that will likely 
surpass that of lead and copper com- 
bined. Led by Pioneer and Bralorne, 
the Province’s 25 gold milling plants 
treat a combined total of 2000 tons of 
ore daily, averaging about one half 





Noranda at dusk. 


Courtesy The Northern Miner, Toronto 
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Fashioned out of the courage and perseverance of John E. (Jack) Hammell, the Pickle Crow property 
is one of the most successful of Ontario's younger gold mines. 


ounce of gold to the ton. Near the top 
of the list of producers is Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company, the 
world’s largest producer of zine and a 
leading producer of lead and silver. 
Gold is obtained by the company as a 
by-product, the current rate of output 
being in the neighbourhood of $2,000,000 
annually. 

British Columbia’s gold industry, as 
we know it today, is in a sense a monu- 
ment to the work of the late David 
Sloan. Sloan’s death in an airplane 
accident a few months ago removed 
from the scene one of the most dynamic 
and colourful figures in Canadian mining. 
He set his heart on bringing the Pioneer 
mine into successful production — ran 
the gantlet of every discouragement and 
finally succeeded. He lived to see the 
rich fulfillment of his dreams. Pioneer’s 
success was really a turning point in the 
industry’s history. It engendered a 
real interest in gold development. With 
typical western fervour the people of 
the province participated whole-hearted- 
ly in financing properties into produc- 
tion. They have as a reward a soundly 
entrenched and rapidly expanding 
industry. 


Courtesy The Northern Miner, Toronto 


A gap which is scarcely bridged by 
the small output from Alberta occurs 
in Canada’s gold front between British 
Columbia and the Lake Athabaska area 
in Saskatchewan. Scene of Saskatche- 
wan’s first gold camp, the area has 
witnessed the first stage in the drama 
of gold development, and is now in 
that less colourful but more interesting 
stage, the proving up of the nature and 
extent of the deposits. 

Manitoba’s largest entry in the gold 
account is a base metal enterprise, 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company, whose ore deposits straddle 
the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. 
The enterprise is a top rank producer 
of zinc, copper, and silver. Because of 
its location part of its output is credited 
to Saskatchewan. It took close to 
$30,000,000, the driving force of R. E. 
Phalen, and the best brains of Canadian 
and American metallurgists, to bring 
the huge ore deposits into successful 
production. The company’s success is 
evidenced by the fact that it has made 
full payment in cash of all outstanding 
bonds. It paid its initial dividend in 
August last. 
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One of the Big Three in the Porcupine area. The McIntyre mine staked by ‘Sandy’ McIntyre in 1909. 
Courtesy Airmaps, Limited, Toronto 


R. J. (Bob) Jowsey, veteran Canadian 
prospector, combined his own intuition 
with the recommendations contained in 
a Dominion Department of Mines’ 
geological report to discover gold on the 
mining property he now heads, Gcd’s 
Lake Gold Mines. The latest addition 
to the roster of Manitoba’s gold pro- 
ducers teams up with the San Antonio 
mine, the largest straight gold producer 
in the province, to assist Manitoba in 
maintaining fourth position among 
Canada’s gold producing provinces, with 
output this year expected to reach a 
value of $5,500,000, a big jump from 
1927 when gold to the value of only 
$4,000 was produced. 

The two main reasons for Canada’s 
world-wide fame as a gold producer are 
the Porcupine Gold camp in Ontario, 
and its running mate the Kirkland Lake 
camp. They are to the gold industry 
what Cobalt was to the silver industry 
thirty years ago. They produce be- 
tween 60 to 65 per cent of the country’s 
gold output, and are the sources of close 
to one half of the dividends paid in 


1935 by the metal mines of Canada. 
The total value of gold output from the 
two camps will likely exceed $65,000,000 
this year. 

Discovered at about the same time, 
the two camps have some rather striking 
similarities. Each camp has three large 
producers, each has one of the ten 
largest gold mines in the world, and the 
value of production from one camp 
closely parallels that of the other. 

The query sometimes arises, mainly 
among those not closely associated with 
the industry, as to whether the orebodies 
in the Porcupine and Kirkland Lake 
areas are nearing exhaustion. They 
have been in continuous production for 
twenty to twenty-five years. As if in 
answer to the query, a new mine, the 
Pamour-Porcupine, is in the making 
almost within hearing distance of the 
hum of the Hollinger’s mill. Noranda 
and Quebee Gold Mining Corporation 
are jointly financing its development, 
and have already decided on the erection 
of a mill. In the meantime, there is 
little if anything to indicate that the 
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Harry Oakes discovered this pot of gold at the end of the rainbow in 1912. 


The Lake Shore Mine, the 


world’s fifth largest gold producer. 


industry’s big leaders will not be con- 
tributing a major share to Canada’s gold 
output for many years to come. 

The producers in these camps are not 
the last word in Ontario’s gold effort. 
The banner gold producing province 
has a strong line of secondary defence 
in the Pickle Crow, Little Long Lac, 
Central Patricia, MacKenzie Red Lake, 
and Young-Davidson properties, which 
combined are producing gold at the rate 
of $4,000,000 a year, with an appreciably 
higher potential production. The prov- 
ince has excellent possibilities in the 
development of properties in the Sturgeon 
River area; in the area lying to the west 
of Port Arthur; and in the Patricia 
district. In Hislop township, it has a 
gold camp nearing the production stage. 

The chief repository of Quebec’s 
productive gold wealth is a mineralized 
belt of rocks, buried here and there by 
heavy overburden, and extending from 
the Ontario-Quebec boundary in an 
easterly direction a distance of 120 
miles through the towns of Rouyn and 
Noranda. Ed Horne, a New Liskeard 


Courtesy Airmaps, Limited, Toronto 


prospector, blazed the trail to this 
fabulously rich source of mineral wealth 
when he staked the claims of the present 
Noranda property,.on the shore of Lake 
Osisko in 1920. Two years later the 
Chadbourne-Thompson Syndicate of 
New York took an option on his claims. 
Next year they decided to form a com- 
pany, and left the legal arrangements in 
the hands of a prominent Toronto law 
firm. J. Y. Murdoch, twenty-eight 
year old junior member of the firm, 
handled the task so dexterously that he 
was later made president of the company. 

One can almost count the successive 
rungs in the ladder to Quebec’s pro- 
minence as a metal producer following 
Horne’s discovery. By 1925 the western 
portion of the province had become as 
colourful an arena as mineral develop- 
ment in Canada had ever provided. 
Prospectors, engineers, miners, pro- 
moters, salesmen, and gamblers swarmed 
into the province. Noranda in 1930, in 
addition to being Quebec’s largest gold 
producer, had become the second largest 
producer of copper in the Dominion. 
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Eleven good reasons for Canada’s success as a gold producer. 


prospectors. Standing, left to right: 
L. F. Springer, W. E. Segsworth. 


By midsummer, 1935, Quebec had twelve 
producing gold mines, including the 
huge Noranda enterprise. Their com- 
bined gold output this year will ap- 
proximate $15,000,000. 

Sixty miles as the crow flies to the 
east of Ville Marie, in the heart of a 
long settled portion of the Province, 
lies the Mud Lake area. It is Quebec’s 
strongest bid for a new gold producing 
camp. All favourable ground has been 
staked in this busy zone of mining 
activity, and MelIntyre-Porcupine has 
a property in the advanced stage of 
development. In the far off Waswanipi- 
Chibougamau area, 240 miles north and 
east of Noranda, and 120 miles north 
of the Transcontinental, the foundations 
have been laid for another gold camp 
with the treasuries of Consolidated 
Smelters, McIntyre, Ventures, and 
Noranda playing the foremost roles in 
its development. 

Nova Scotia has never attained first 
rank importance as a gold producer but 


A group of front-rank Canadian 
-J. A. Borthwick, E. H. Horne, K. J. Springer, Charles La Bine, 

Seated, left to right:—Tom Montgomery, Jack Wilson, Russ 
Cryderman, Fred M. Wells, J. R. Jowsey. 


Courtesy Department of Mines, Ottawa 


it has never given up trying to do so. 
It approached the goal in 1902 when a 
peak output of 30,000 ounces was 
recorded. Twenty nine years later out- 
put had dropped to a mere 460 ounces. 
But the rise in the price of gold turned 
the tide, and in 1934 production had 
increased to 4,400 ounces. This year it 
will likely exceed 7000 ounces. Whether 


the upward course will continue is 
uncertain but the outlook at least 
appears to be brightening. Govern- 


mental assistance in the form of geo- 
logical surveys, provision of electrical 
energy, ore tests, and in a few cases 
financial and technicai help in the 
erection of modern concentrating plants, 
is doing much toward strengthening the 
industry’s position. 

Canada’s gold industry has been a 
success from the outset. It had a 
serious set-back in the early part of the 
present century after Yukon had reached 
its peak, and in 1907 the value of output 
fell below $10,000,000. In one stroke 
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the tide of the industry’s fortunes was 
turned two years later when Benny 
Hollinger and his companions staked 
the Hollinger mine. Since then Canada’s 
gold star has been in the ascendant, 
reaching its greatest brilliance during 
the past few years. 

Succeeding eras of gold development 
in Canada have been accompanied by 
successive advances in the fields of 
transportation, research, and the financ- 
ing of operations. Landmarks in the 
course of the industry’s progress, they 
have served the twofold purpose of 
facilitating and expediting development 
and of gradually strengthening the posi- 
tion of the industry. The introduction 
of the cyanidation process in the treat- 
ment of gold ores was a standout as a 
contributor to the industry’s success, 
comparable to the gold price rise. No 
less a landmark was the establishment 
of the Geological Survey, in 1843, 
predecessor to the Department of Mines 
at Ottawa. The Department has been 
a tower of strength to gold development. 
Its staff has devised the treatment pro- 
cesses for at least nine out of ten of the 
gold mills in 
Canada that have 
entered produc- 
tion during the 
past quarter of 
a century. The 
Department’s 
geological maps 
and reports are 
a part of every 
prospector’s 
equipment. 

Where is the 
money obtained 
to finance the 
many new gold 
properties into 
production and 
to finance de- 
velopment and 
exploratory 
work? From the 


Toronto Stock Exchange. 





treasuries of Canada’s leading mining 
enterprises and exploration companies 
to a large extent. Consolidated Smelters 
is constantly on the hunt for new sources 
of gold. Its field men, as one prospector 
has stated, know practically every 
mining trail in Canada. Hollinger Con- 
solidated’s treasury financed the San 
Antonio and the Young-Davidson pro- 
perties into production; Teck-Hughes 
financed the Lamaque property in 
Quebec, and Dome the Sigma property 
in the same area. McIntyre, Noranda, 
Premier, Mining Corporation, Anglo- 
Huronian, Nipissing, and Ventures all 
have large field forces engaged in outside 
exploration. John E. Hammell came 
to the rescue when the Pickle Crow 
property was in dire need of funds. 
His faith in the property has since been 
ample vindicated. Public offerings of 
stock play an important role. Equally 
so has outside capital. 


* * * 


A new gold strike has just recently 
been reported at Sachigo River, more 
than 200 miles 
north of Red 
Lake and 40 miles 
east of the On- 
tario- Manitoba 
boundary, in an 
unmapped and 
practically un- 
known corner of 
Ontario. Rich 
showings of vis- 
ible gold are re- 
ported and a busy 
winter is expect- 
ed. Action! Col- 
ourful and _stir- 
ring action on all 
fronts. The search 
for gold is the 
greatest game 
in the world. 


vch The world’s largest 
mining exchange. 
Courtesy The Northern Miner, Toronto 
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Kiruna in the winter when the sun does not appear for about two months. 


Lapland 


de Luxe 


By Nasotu Hep1n 
Photographs by Courtesy of the Swedish State Railways 


HE first thrill of the far north I 
felt in Stockholm itself. The 


Lapland train at “Centralsta- 
tionen’”’ I found marked ‘“Stockholm- 
Boden-Abisko-Narvik,”’ which meant 


that without changing I could reach the 
Arctic Zone and 150 miles beyond. In 
the highly civilized modern city, where 
electric tramcars and American-made 
automobiles filled the streets, it was 
hard to believe that the upper end of 
the earth was so near. To be sure the 
run would take nearly two days, but 
the train was up-to-date, all compart- 
ment sleepers and a diner. All it lacked 
for civilized living was a bath, but in 
the crisp climate of the north one feels 
the need less than in the hot desert. 
Travelling under such circumstances, 
exploring becomes easy. Nothing dis- 
turbs the enjoyment of the scenery and 
no time or strength is wasted with just 
trying to be comfortable. When I 


checked over my trip on my return I 
found I had slept in a different bed each 
night, but, with one exception, had 
always found a bed available. Nor had 
I missed a meal. Yet most of the time 
had been spent north of the Arctic 
Circle. I had travelled by steam train, 
electric train, automobile, motor bus, 
motor boat, cog-wheel railway, row- 
boat, steam boat and a model T Ford, 
running with flanged wheels on a stand- 
ard gauge railroad track. Had I wished 
to visit a certain mining community I 
could have had a ride in an aerial cable 
car and at Lofoten Islands, where before 
the World War the German Kaiser had 
his summer retreat, I saw a taxi-aeroplane 
take “fares’”’ aloft among the 3,000 feet 
crags. Had I been suddenly taken ill, 
an ambulance plane could have been 
summoned by telephone and from the 
nearest lake or waterway, it would have 
carried me in a few hours to a modern 
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The port of Narvik in northern Norway which has grown from a small fishing hamlet to a city thanks 
to the Swedish ore shipping business. 


hospital. I also saw modern shipping 
ports, a large hydro-electric station, 


iron mines, forty-car ore trains operated 
by electric power, and modern towns 
with hotels, shops, theatres and other 
conveniences all ordinary enough 
things elsewhere, but rather unexpected 


so far north. The Gulf Stream does 
make a difference. 
But the greatest attractions in 


Lapland are, of course, the wonders of 
nature; the midnight sun in its season; 
the great mountains, waterfalls, lakes 
and rivers; wild, desolate, untamed 
nature, threatening at all times to 
engulf the little dots of civilization. In 
summer the long hours of sunshine make 
the air exhilarating. You feel more 
important standing on top of the earth. 
You ‘want to shout and dance. Even 
in winter, when the temperature sinks 
to fantastic depths, colds are rare. 
“Germs don’t live in Lapland” I was 
told. Early in the summer mosquitoes 
are troublesome, as in all Arctic regions, 
but by the first of August, when I was 
there, they were practically gone. 


On a side journey into the mountain 
fastnesses near the Norwegian border 
I also saw the nomadic Lapps, a race 
wholly alien to the Nordic. Living in 
tents, like Indian wigwams, or in turf 
huts, and deriving their entire sustenance 
from the reindeer, they might be con- 
temporaries of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. Yet some of their more per- 
manent turf huts have stoves and even 
sewing machines and radio sets. In 
winter no one would need them more. 

The second morning we were in 
Boden, the key fortress of the North, 
but aside from a few men in uniform 
nothing military could be seen. All 
modern fortifications are invisible and 
the guns of the disappearing variety. 
While we dressed for breakfast steam 
was exchanged for electricity. There is 
no coal in the far North, but plenty of 
water power. At home I am a daily 
commuter on electric trains, but this 
was the most northerly electrified rail- 
road in the world and something dif- 
ferent. About fifty miles north of 
Boden, or soon after breakfast, we 
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Corresponding somewhat to the nomadic tribes of northern Canada are the mongolic Laplanders 
of the Swedish far north. Reindeer are their beasts of burden and, when travelling, children ride in 
panniers suitably counter-balanced. 


crossed the line on the map known as 
the Arctic Circle. Actually there was 
at “Pol-Cirklen” only a little station 
community in the woods, but the train 
stopped long enough for the mailing of 
postal cards. Foreign travellers, cross- 
ing for the first time, also receive from 
the conductor a mock-serious certificate 
welcoming them to the Arctic. 

The next important stop was Gelli- 
yare, the beginning of the real Lapland, 
as the un-Swedish name suggests. The 
forest was gone and into the sky the 
mountains reared barren ridges. No 
more little farms or signs of agriculture, 
except flower pots in the windows and 
beds of marigolds on the south side of 
the houses. About the scenery there 
was a new vastness and majesty, how- 
ever,— obviously we were in a new 
part of the world. 

And yet there were familiar signs, the 
nearest at hand being an immense 
freight yard through which ore cars 
were shunted by electric locomotives. 
The sparks flashing from the wires over- 
head added an eerie touch, as though 


we had arrived at a modern Valhalla 
where the thunderbolts of Thor had 
been set to work. Electric power, crisp 
and snappy, seemed more appropriate 
than in the tropics. The station house 
was a busy place where uniformed train- 
men, spruce and military as the king’s 
bodyguard, came and went. Occasion- 
ally the “inspector” or depot master 
would come out and wave a little red 
flag, the conventional Swedish signal 
that a train is to start. 

From Gellivare branches of the rail- 
road lead to Malmberget, to the east 
and to Porjus to the west. Malmberget, 
as the name “Ore Mountain” indicates, 
is just a mining community, bleak and 
barren, where the ore is mined under- 
ground, while at Kiruna, further north, 
it is blasted out in the open. Inside 
the mountain the temperature remains 
at the freezing point the year around 
and from the tunnels exhales a cold 
breath. Electric lights and warm dining 
halls with shower baths and heated 
lockers for the miners, make life less 
forbidding. Their cottages also seemed 
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snug and cheerful. Obviously Swedish 
employers take pains to make their 
workers comfortable. 

To the west of Gellivare the branch 
line, which is not electrified, because of 
insufficient steady traffic, leads to pleas- 
anter sights, the great waterfall at 
Porjus and the hydro-electric station, 
which seems more like a high school or 
college building than an industrial plant. 
The village of Porjus, grown up about 
the station, has the natural location of 
a summer resort, facing the lower end 
of Lule Lake. It has several attractive 
shops where even the Lapps come to 
trade, and an inn that was originally 
built as a club house for the engineering 
staff at the dam. As a sight the water- 


fall is rivalled by the even higher 
“Harspranget”’ (Hare’s Leap), a short 
distance below. Some work has been 


This Swedish Lapp is the historian of his race. 
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done to harness it up, but nothing com- 
pleted, so that water tumbles free. 

Porjus may also be reached by 
automobile from the south, but to go 
further the car has to be placed on the 
train for Kiruna, where another route 
leads south along the Finnish border. 
Further north in Sweden there are no 
roads at all only Lapp trails and the 
railroad. 

Before leaving Porjus it is well worth 
while to visit the power station. The 
dynamo room has been blasted out of 
the rock 160 feet down, so as to be safe 
from frost. It is a vaulted chamber, 
resembling a church, where the gener- 
ators stand in a row, like altars, and the 
solemn-faced blue-coated attendants, 
pouring a drop of oil here and feeling 
the temperature of bearing there, reading 
dials and watching meters, seem like 
temple servants to another subterranean 
divinity, a more genial 
brother of the ore god 
at Malberget. Chang- 
ing the metaphor, Por- 
jus is the electric heart 
that pumps life and 
glow into the entire 
Lapland. Trains, ore 
crushers, air drills, 
street lights, stoves, 
toasters, curling irons, 
even heaters for the 
houses are operated by 
its pulse. By throwinga 
single switch the chief 
engineer at Porjus could 
paralyse the whole 
province and in winter 
only the primitive 
Lapps would survive. 

Porjus is likewise the 
starting-point for trips 
either straight west- 
ward to Kvikkjokk, at 
the base of towering 
Sulitelma, on the Nor- 
wegian border, or 
northwestward by boat 


on the Lule Lake to 
the Lapp camp at 
Vaisaluokta. On both 
routes the Swedish 


Tourist Society main- 
tains stations for trav- 
ellers, and along the 


Johan Turi ts the 
only Lapp author who has written the history of his people. 
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hiking trails, which 
connect them across 
the mountains, are 


shelters for over-night 
stops, either log cabins 
or Lapp huts. 

I took the boat trip 
to Vaisaluokta, partly 
because it was the 
most leisurely and 
partly because it led 
past the Great Lakes 
Waterfall, Sweden’s 
Niagara, and one of 
the highest in Europe. 
Without preliminary 
rapids the water pours 
directly from one lake 
to another, over a 
rocky precipice, 131 
feet high. 

On the motor-boat 
ride from Porjus I 
had the company of 
the superintendent at 
the Porjus plant and 
his wife, as well as of 
a family from south- 
ern Sweden, who were 
to continue by boat 
and on foot across the 
mountains as far 
as Narvik in Nor- 
way. In winter the 
superintendent had 
often traveled over the 
same route on the ice and he regaled me 
with stories of wolves and bears he had 
encountered. No houses were to be 
seen, except the occasional hut of a 
trapper or fisher Lapp, usually a down- 
at-the-heels member of the race who 
has given up reindeer herding for a more 
sedentary life, occasionally with un- 
happy results. 

As the little boat sped northwest- 
ward in the twilight, the wind from the 
snow peaks on which the sun was still 
shining became quite cold. My summer 
clothing felt inadequate and I wished 
I had had a winter overcoat. Sweaters 
and waterproof blankets were lent me 
and in lee of the deck house I felt fairly 
comfortable. Higher and higher on the 
mountain tops the sun glittered and 
finally disappeared altogether. It was 
then near midnight. 


move. 





The moulds often have pretty designs. 
used in many ways; even as a substitute for cream in coffee. 


Cheese is the only dairy product conveniently handled while on the 


Reindeer cheese ts 


The lights of the Saltoluokta tourist 
station were doubly welcome and a 
roaring fire in the open fireplace, as well 
as a warm supper, seemed like a god- 
send. The view next morning across 
the lake and over the snowy peaks 
beyond was alone sufficient reward for 
the trip. Crags many miles distant 
seemed but a short stroll away, a com- 
mon occurrence in the clear air of the 
north. 

After breakfast the little boat con- 
tinued to the Great Lakes. To get past 
the falls we had to change from one 
boat to another. The new boat took us 
to the Little Lakes waterfall at Suorva, 
in time for lunch. There a reserve dam 
had been built and again the club house 
of the construction engineers had been 
turned into aninn. There are no roads, 
not even trails in this region, and in the 
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The unique style of the Kiruna Church is based on the architecture of the Lapp hut. The roof is 
ornamented with sculptures by the celebrated Swedish sculptor Christian Eriksson. The altar piece 
was, painted and presented io the church by Prince Eugen. 


| a 





This peculiar looking group of buildings ts a school at Jukkasjarvt. 


If the Lapps spend too much 
time indoors they soon get weak and catch cold. 
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The interior of the government school for Lapp children at Vaisaluokta. The teacher, Mrs. Stina 
Isaaksson, has had a regular normal school training. Teacher and pupils kneel among the birch 
twigs which cover the floor. 


spring and fall when the ice neither 
bears nor breaks the two dam guards 
and their families are completely iso- 
lated. They have, however, a wireless 
station, by which they can summon 
help by airplane. 

After lunch still another motor boat 
at a higher level, carrying mail and 
supplies, such as coffee and flour for the 
Lapps at Vaisaluokta, left the dam at 
Suorva. To make that trip one has to 
bring blankets and one’s own food for 
at least one night, for at Vaisaluokta 
there is only a camp, open to all comers, 
but without provisions. A_ botanist 
from the University of Upsala, collecting 
arctic flora, was living there and doing 
his own cooking; a Stockholm indus- 
trialist and his family were spending a 
few days climbing the mountains: and 
so were an engaged couple, doing 
Lapland “en camarade.’”’ For the night 
the cabin was, therefore, pretty well 
filled. The women slept in the front 
room and the men in bunks about the 
little kitchen stove. 

In the morning we found a little 
Lapp man with a bright red tuft in his 


cap, sitting quietly on the steps. He 
wanted to sell paper-knives of reindeer 
bone, little bags of reindeer skin, richly 
ornamented with red woollen yarn, and 
other home-made souvenirs. There was 
something oriental in his quiet resigna- 
tion, as he sat there waiting for us to 
get up. An hour more or less made no 
difference. Later in the morning, as we 
waited for the boat to leave, other 
salesmen came, including women from 
the Lapp settlement below. We also 
visited the Lapp school, a turf hut, quite 
clean with fresh birch twigs as a floor 
and in the centre an open fire, a vent in 
the peak let out the smoke. Like the 
teacher, a comely young woman of 
mixed breed with a good education 
married to a miner .at Kiruna, the 
children kneeled in the birch twigs as 
she recited. There were no chairs or 
desks, only a book-case and a low black- 
board. For our benefit the children 
answered questions very intelligently 
and then sang a hymn of touching 
tenderness.. At home they speak their 
own Lappish tongue, but in school they 
have to learn Swedish. 
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Tourists have brought footballs and other toys for the children at Vaisaluokta. A typical turf hut appears 
in the background. 


About half way between Suorva and 
Vaisaluokta a trail starts for Abisko, 
via Kebnekaise, Sweden’s highest moun- 
tain, 7,290 feet, but since it is necessary 
to carry extra shoes, blankets and food 
it is not exactly a de luxe route. Yet 
I was surprised how many Swedish 
women, nurses, school-teachers and office 
workers on their vacation managed to 
do it in groups. Without guides and 
special equipment, I was told, it should 
not be undertaken by anybody who is 
not an experienced mountain climber. 
As I had a portable typewriter and a 
graflex camera, but neither blankets 
nor heavy shoes, I could not do it. I 
therefore took the boat back to Porjus 
and from there the train back to the 
main line at Gellivare, where I caught 
an express for Kiruna, still further 
north. 

The attractions of Kiruna are chiefly 
industrial. It is a model mining town, 
built at the base of two ore mountains, 
where a quarter of a century ago there 
was only a wilderness. It has none of 
the squalor of the ordinary mushroom 
mining town. In winter when the sun 


is not up mountains blaze with electric 
lights, but in summer there is daylight 
throughout the night. Twice a day, 
when the dynamite blasts are set off, 
the town rocks; it reminded me of the 
battle at Verdun. As the ore is blasted 
loose it is scooped up by giant electrical 
cranes and dumped into crushers, and 
then it slides through chutes into rail- 
road cars below. Every hour a train of 
forty cars starts for the ice-free port 
at Narvik. 

Among the ore trains on the single 
track the mail and passenger express 
appears as an intruder. It is given the 
right of way, however, because it brings 
not only mail and visitors, but also 
foodstuffs. Everything edible, except 
berries and game, has to be imported 
from the south. 

Among the highest peaks near the 
Norwegian border the tourist station of 
Abisko faces north on a large lake, 
Torne Trask. It is the ideal stopping- 
place for those who wish to see the 
Midnight Sun in June and early July. 
But later in the season it is also crowded 
with hikers and vacationists. One of 
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the favourite outings is a boat trip 
across the lake to the Lapp camp at 
PAlnoviken. The nearby mountain, 
Nuolja, is fairly easy to climb and the 
view over lakes and still higher peaks 
is among the most inspiring in Lapland. 
Early in the summer, before the snow 
has melted, there is fine skiing on the 
crust about Lake Torne track. In the 
strong sunshine the snow melts at noon 
and freezes at night. 

I spent two nights at Abisko and then 
took the morning train for Narvik. It 
was an exciting ride among higher and 
higher peaks, a lonely, grandiose land- 
scape. In the ditches along the track 
lay the winter ice, still unmelted in 
August. How the train managed to 
climb down: to tidewater on the Nor- 
wegian side so quickly is a mystery. It 
zig-zagged among the mountains until 
it reached the head of a fjord, and then 
slid along the water, lower and lower 
down, until it was running on the same 
level. It was a miraculously swift 
descent and when the train stopped at 
Narvik I felt dizzy as after coming down 
too fast in a sky-scraper elevator. The 
ore trains must have good brakes to 
make that descent. On the return trip 
they are empty. 

From Narvik I took a bus over the 
mountains, along the coast as far as 
Finsenes, where the coastal steamer for 
Trondheim and Bergen called in the 
night. For mountain scenery nothing 
ean equal Norway. Thanks to road 
construction as ingenious as the rail- 
road grading, the big motor bus 
climbed one seemingly impossible ridge 


after another and then descended as 
gracefully on the other side. Most of 
the passengers were bound for Tromsoe 
on the northbound afternoon steamer, 
while I had to wait for the south-going 
one until early midnight. 

Most of the next day was spent among 
the Lofoten Islands, all of which seemed 
perpendicular they were so peaked, with 
here and there a fishing hamlet clinging 
to the rock at the base. It was a sunny 
day and the colouring of those mossy 
peaks with the snow at the top stood 
out doubly clear. Continuing southward 
the steamer kept making calls at one 
small port after another along the 
Norwegian coast, taking and leaving 
mail and passengers. Every day there 
is a steamer of that type in each direc- 
‘ton at every point along the entire 
coast of Norway. It takes the place of 
a railroad. A theatrical company, 
headed by Bjérn Bjérnson, son of the 
poet, that had arrived in Narvik the 
afternoon I left, picked up the boat 
after the evening’s performance at a 
town further south. 

The following morning we were in 
Trondheim, Norway’s ancient capital, 
and there I disembarked for the railroad 
to Oslo. In between I had time to look 
at Trondheim’s cathedral, the greatest 
in the North. Then followed another 
day of still more impressive inland 
mountain scenery seen from the railroad 
ear. Late in the evening I was in Oslo. 
After a day of sight-seeing: in the 
present-day Norwegian capital, I took 
the night train for Stockholm, and the 
round-trip to Lapland was over. 














Christmas North of Fifty Three 


By GraHamM CATHCART 


T Christmas in the Far North 

anyone who can possibly man- 

age to do so, whether trapper, 
fisherman or Government official, tries 
to come into the Settlement for such 
celebrations as there may be. They come 
from far and near, and bring with 
them many sledge-dogs, those not very 
friendly but much-enduring animals 
without whom life in the north would 
be well-nigh impossible. 

Christmas dinner is still Christmas 
dinner even if it must be cooked over a 
two-hole stove in a ten-by-six kitchen, 
by the uncertain light of a coal-oil lamp. 
The dinner of which I partook had been 
sent, complete, through the mail by a 
relative of my hostess, and we had it 
all even to fire-crackers. The guests 
included a young bank clerk who had 
come all the way 
from the southern 
part of Manitoba 
in order to visit 
a friend and get 
some shooting; 
a Government em- 
ployee and his 
wife; a half-breed 
trapper, and a re- 
turned war vet- 
eran who was 
making a brief stay 
in the settlement 
while recovering 
from a recent oper- 
ation for the re- 


moval of some 
shrapnel. The 
men were of the 


big, well-developed 
variety and when 
once all seven of 
us — four men and 
three women, were 
seated at the ‘de- 
tachable’ table 





Bringing in the Christmas mail. 


(made up by putting several small ones 
together) no one could get up without 
obliging everyone else to do so. 

At Christmas time, instead of the 
usual family reunions, those in the north 
have to content themselves with listen- 
ing to the season’s greetings coming over 
the wireless. The voice of the announcer 
mingled with the harsh snarling of the 
dogs as he called:—‘“‘Father Lalonge at 
the Indian school at Fort M.? Your 
brother sends his love and wishes you 
Godspeed in the long journey you are 
about to undertake. Constable D. at 
C. — Island? The message reads ‘We 
have not heard from you since June 
please write. Signed Mother’... A 
message for Mr. K., Government oper- 
ator at N. Are you ready? Your 
mother says to tell you she is much 
better and looking 
forward to seeing 
you next summer 
when you come 
~ 

There was a pe- 
culiar appositeness 
in the next broad- 





cast which came 
from Admiral 
Byrd’s South Polar 
expedition. We 
could even hear 
the whining and 
howling of his 


sledge-dogs as the 
ship bored ber way 
through the ice of 
Antarctic seas. 
Then came a vio- 
lent contrast as 
New York sent us 
the strains of an 
expensive choir 
singing ‘‘Holy 
Night, Peaceful 
Night” From our 
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little chimney rose a thin plume of Earlier in the day there had been a 
smoke merging into the grey-blue still- treat for the children. It was held in 
ness of the snow-covered immensity the schoolhouse; someone lent a gasoline 
lamp and a man in the Govern- 
ment service rigged up a 
reflector out of an old tin can. 
A small harmonium was pro- 
duced from somewhere and 
what was left of the teacher 
(after three weeks’ of re- 
hearsals!) directed the per- 
formance from behind a screen 
of evergreens. Recitations, 
songs and a Christmas Cantata 
filled the audience (which com- 
prised nearly 
everyone in the 
settlement) with 
delight. The tem- 
perature was a 
long way below zero 
but one family had 
walked in two miles 
in order not to miss 
the fun and they 
would walk the 
same distance 
home again at the 
end of the evening. 
Kind friends 
from ‘outside’ had 





The old ways and the 
new in the North Coun- 
try. 


Centre: The com- 

munity murse returns 

from a wisit made by 
dog-team. 


around us. My 
eyes strayed out 
to the scintillating 





drifts eddying i. 5 r ee ieee Below: — Pioneering in 
across the lake as o : ae the Fituterlend. 
the last strains of PL 


the hymn died re 
away on the radio. 9 
“Child of Heav- 
en O how 
bright 
Thou didst smile on us 
when Thou wast born — 
Full of heavenly joy?” ... 
I fancied I could almost hear 
the soft pad, pad of bare feet 
through sand as the shepherds 
journeyed towards Bethlehem 
to worship the Holy Babe. 
The Indian trapper rose 
quietly. “Guess I'll be going 
now” he murmured — “we're 
starting at daylight  to- 
morrow.” As he opened the door a been generous and every child had at 
sudden snarling flared up from the alder least two real presents and a bag of sweets. 
bushes where the dogs were chained for Presently the last of the dinner guests 
the night. had gone and I made my way down to 
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the school house where a Christmas 
dance was in progress. I have watched 
the stars reflected in the glassy waters 
of the Suez Canal in December (made 
garish by the green of the ship’s search- 
light), and I have stood, in the same 
season of the year, in the 
ravishing loveliness of a trop- 
ical garden at midnight when 
the moon was full and the 
heavy jarmine-scented air 
choked one’s nostrils: but 
there is something in the 
austere grandeur, the un- 
approachable beauty, of an 
Arctic Christmas moon which 
surpasses both, producing a 
feeling of complete detach- 
ment from the rest 
of the world. 
Inside the 
schoolhouse a 
French Quarter- 
Breed was calling 
the dances; swirl- 
ing figures wove 
their way in and 
out from side to 
side of the narrow, 
overcrowded space. 
There were babies 
in arms and hoary 
grandads; sleeping 
children were laid 


Below: — Part of a 
trader's stock of furs. 


Pag 


== 


on the floor beneath the window and 
one of the trappers tore his bow across 
an old violin in a wild shrieking melody. 











Christmas is never far removed from 
the grim realities of life in the North 
Country. Whenever I see lake fish on 
a menu I remember a lad of seventeen 
who walked thirty miles from the fish 
camp where he was working in order 


«4 





“ *Y 
— ,. » whe + 
Bringing in fresh fish to 
the train. The driver sits 
over the stove in_ the 
“Caboose” while the horse 
plods along. 
Centre: — At the well. 


to spend Christmas 
with his family. He 
arrived late on Christ- 
mas Eve with one foot 
so badly frostbitten 
that he had to be 
sent to the nearest 
hospital for surgical 
treatment. 

The young man 
who went with him on 
the weekly train, a 
slightly-built, fair- 
haired youngster, 
looked surprised when, some 
time before, he had been remon- 
strated with for coming in to the 
Settlement in severe weather 
when he was already suffering 
from a bad cold. ‘“Why” he 
said “what else could [ do? I 
couldn’t lie down on my job. 
I’ve simply got to get the truck 
through tomorrow morning 
somehow, or we’ll miss the train 


- for the fish.” And he did get 


through, with his dogs, in spite of breaking 
the snow plough attached to the truck 
while still some miles from his destination. 
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Sapper's Bay at Steamer Point, Aden. 


The market place at Lahej, 25 miles from Aden. 














Steamer Point from the harbour, a well known landmark to eastern travellers. 


Aden, Where East and West Meet 


By Lit1an FarrcuiLtp 


N the southwest corner of Arabia is 

a promontory that juts out into 

the Gulf of Aden. Here the waters 
of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean 
meet. A desolate place, its skyline 
broken by bare rocky mountains on 
which the sun beats down mercilessly 
day after day. Against the wall of 
rocks lies a white, sun-parched city. 
There are only about thirty thousand 
persons in Aden, but it happens to be 
one of the vital spots of the world. 
Its size and resources are of no moment, 
for its fame is due solely to its location. 
Aden is the half-way-stop between 
East and West. 

The world of ships is interested in 
Aden for it is first of all a coaling 
station, and then a transshipping point. 
Aden has practically nothing of its own. 
Everything one finds there has been 
brought from one country to be trans- 
ferred to another. Down through the 
centuries merchants from India and 


from China, from Africa and Europe, 
from the Persian Gulf and the interior 
of Arabia itself, have sent coal,. spices 
and precious stones, coffee and cotton 
goods, grain, hides and other com- 
modities to Aden, until she has become 
the warehouse of four continents. 

The harbour is exceptionally fine, 
so much so that during the days when 
the Roman Empire was at its height one 
of the Caesars, a man of vision, recog- 
nized its value and also the value of 
its geographical position. In 24 A.D. 
he sent an expedition and Aden was 
added to the Roman Empire. In 342 
A.D. the emperor Constantine changed 
the name to Emporium Romanum, and 
sent bishop Theophilus Indus to estab- 
lish a church and teach the natives 
Christianity. However they did not 
stick to the Christian religion, for 
today most of them are Mohammedans. 

The Romans were not the only ones 
who coveted this seaport, as history 
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The tanks for the storage of rain water, Aden's only water supply. 


shows, for during the passage of cen- 
turies Aden has changed hands from 
time to time. But the Arab tribes have 
always remained, sometimes in power, 
sometimes as a subject nation. During 
these long centuries the Abyssinians, 
Persians, Egyptians and Turks, have in 
turn been masters of Aden. 

The great days of Aden were during 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries when an enormous trade was 
carried on between Egypt and the east. 
At that time her harbours were filled 
with foreign ships. But in 1497 Vasco 
da Gama, a Portuguese, discovered the 
sea route round the Cape of Good Hope 
and Aden’s trade began to decline. 

England’s interest in the place began 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century when a ship flying British 
colours was wrecked off the coast. 
After the manner of half-civilized peoples 
the natives maltreated the crew and 
passengers. England, who has a way 
of looking after her sons, demanded 
through the Bombay government an 
explanation of the outrage and com- 
pensation as well. The outcome was 
that the sultan agreed to sell his port 


and town to the British. So far so 
good, but when the time came for the 
settlement the sultan’s son refused point 
blank to carry out his father’s agree- 
ment, so a military and naval force was 
sent to Aden. After a certain amount 
of bloodshed it was annexed to British 
India. That was in 1839. With the 
annexation of Aden traffic between 
India and the Red Sea, which had existed 
and died out during the previous 
centuries, was renewed. The cutting of 
the Suez Canal in 1869 revolutionized 
trade routes, and Aden’s§ market 
prospered. 

Little by little England has acquired 
territory on the mainland to protect her 
seaport until today the total area of 
the Protectorate of Aden is about 
42,000 square miles, with a population 
of three to four hundred thousand 
persons. This Protectorate includes 
several petty kingdoms on the mainland 
and the island of Perim in the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

The water of the Gulf of Aden is so 
blue it seems as if the sapphires which 
the merchants brought so many years 
ago must have been dropped into the 
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A view of the “‘Crater’’ of Aden from above the tanks. 


harbour by mistake. The jagged spurs 
of Jebel Shum Shun pierce a cloudless 
sky. Below them is the white city. 
Beside the wharf is the black mountain 
of coal that brings the world’s ships 
to Aden. 

This barren promontory is five miles 
long by about three wide. It is made 
up of masses of volcanic rocks that 
slope from Mount Shum Shun, 1760 
feet above sea level, to the sandy 
isthmus which joins it with the main- 
land. Thousands of years ago there was 
a voleano on the peninsula, which 
finally blew itself to pieces, leaving only 
a large hollow crater where it once 
stood. In this empty crater the town 
of Aden is situated. In the summer 
time, day in day out, the scorching sun 
pours down upon it from a fiery sky; 
and the thermometer registers 100 
degrees Fahrenheit. All night long heat 
oozes out of the cracks and crevices of 
the volcanic rocks, heat that has been 
stored up by the burning sun during 
the day time. The average temperature, 
winter and summer, is 85 degrees. 
There are no cooling breezes to look 
forward to when the sun goes down, 


for this crater city is surrounded by 
high mountain walls. During the hot 
summer months the southwest monsoon 
brings moisture from the Indian ocean, 
which, trying though it may be, relieves 
in a measure the intensity of the sun’s 
rays. Without the monsoon Aden would 
be unlivable. There are people who 
say it is the hottest place in the world. 

The rain seldom falls, and never at 
regular intervals. Seven years have 
been known to pass without a precious 
shower to moisten the sun-parched 
promontory, for the southwest monsoon 
does not always bring rain. Conse- 
quently there is no vegetation, for 
besides lack of water, which is bad 
enough, the volcanic soil is so seasoned 
with salt that nothing will grow. As 
to drinking water, although many 
natives use water brought to Aden by 
aquaduct from the mainland, it is 
brackish and unpleasant, so now drink- 
ing water is distilled from the sea and 
bought for so much a gallon. 

And because there are no wells nor 
rivers nor mountain streams in Aden, 
and because the soil is permeated with 
salt, all food products must be imported. 
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Arab children of low class in Aden. 


mainland, and _ then 
travel by camel 
through the desert be- 
yond, you would come 
to a narrow strip of 
land that borders the 
Red Sea. It is called 
Yemen. Inthe Yemen 
are oases and plateaus 
where vegetation is so 
prolific that the an- 
cients called it Arabia 
Felix. It is supplied 
with water that pours 
down from the moun- 
tains when it rains — 
for it does rain in the 
Yemen. Here the na- 
tives have made canals 
and irrigated the soil. 
They are able to raise 
fodder for their animals 
and vegetables for 
themselves and their 
neighbours in Aden. 
They grow figs and 
coffee and ship it all 
over the world. For 


If you were to cross over the sandy many years the coffee went from Mocha, 
promontory that joins Aden to the but Aden has outstripped Mocha as a 





Members of the Aden Levies Camel Squadron. 


These men are Arabs. 
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“The Crescent,"’ Steamer Point. 


The U.S. Consulate can be seen at left with its flag flying. 


port. All the oranges found in Aden the rocky face of the mountain almost 
come from Egypt; the bananas, man- closes it. But at the bottom of the 


goes, rice and wheat 
from Bombay; the 
sheep and goats from 
Somaliland; beef from 
the Yemen. In spite 
of the difficulty of 
living, Aden is con- 
sidered of too great 
importance to the 
British to be relin- 
quished. 

There are two cen- 
tres of population on 
this rocky promontory: 
Tawahi, or Steamer 
point, where the ships 
land, and Aden proper, 
about five miles dis- 
tant, which is in the 
crater of the extinct 
voleano. The road 
from Tawahi to Aden 
proper skirts the shore 
of the bay; it passes 
through the little vil- 
lage of Maala; it goes 
on until it seems to 
end in a cul-de-sac, for 





The main pass in the “‘Crater’’. 
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A native fair at Sheikh Othman. 


stony wall is an opening wide enough 
for a motor car to pass through, and if 
you look up sixty feet you will notice 
the top of the mountain wall has been 
closed by a bridge. This Pass is the 
entrance to Aden Proper. 

A strange looking city it is, encircled 
by the ragged, broken walls of the 
crater. There is not a blade of grass, 
not a tree. The dessicating heat from 
the sun pours down on white flat-roofed 
buildings. A caravan comes through 
the pass bringing firewood from the 
Yemen so that those living in the crater 
may cook their food. Dust rises and 
envelops men and camels in a cloud. 
In the streets of the city one sees natives 
of many countries, for, although the 
bulk of the population are Arabs and 
Somalis, the Hindu is here too and the 
Parsee, the Mohammedan and Jew. 
There is a sprinkling of Turks and 
Abyssinians and Egyptians. The China- 
man is living in the crater also, for he 
goes wherever .there is a chance to trade. 

British Tommy from the garrison 
that England maintains to guard her 
port saunters through the shops. You 
might see an American, a Russian or a 


Frenchman, for these countries have 
representatives in Aden. Aden, you 
see, cannot be overlooked by any nation. 
A polyglot population, thirty thousand 
in all, simmering in the burnt-out 
crater! 

The Arabs have changed their mode 
of living very little in spite of this 
influx of different nationalities. Even 
though many own small shops and stalls 
in the bazaar and have acquired more 
or less prominence in larger business 
enterprises, they are much less pro- 
gressive than the stranger within their 
gates. But who knows? They may 
have learned the best way to cope with 
an almost unbearable climate. 

In the seventh century the Arabs of 
Aden built a series of reservoirs high up 
in the crater walls to catch every drop 
of rain and store it for future use. 
When filled these tanks are said to have 
a capacity of thirty millions gallons. 
In 1856 the English began their restora- 
tion. When we were in Aden an old 
Arab pointed solemnly to the brackish 
water at the bottom of one of the tanks. 
It had rained in Aden for the first time 
in seven years! 














CAMP FIRE 


By Sipney C. E tts 


With illustrations by the author. 


Note — Since the discovery — accidentally or otherwise — of fire by 

our early ancestors, the primitive cave men, during one of the glacial 

periods, camp fires have meant safety, comfort and true, unalloyed 
pleasure to untold generations of woodsmen and travellers 


When glittering glaciers southward 
creaked like ponderous menace pale, 


And groped with numbing fingers thro’ 
ancient gorge and vale, 


Like shadowed sightless sockets beneath 
grey craggy brows, 


Dark caverns peered from rugged cliffs 
thro overhanging boughs. 


When winter's storms draped valley 
walls with snowy curtains white, 


And deadly threat of piercing cold stole 
thro the frosty night, 


Naked in dripping fireless gloom crouched 
driven brutish men, 


O'er bloody feast of slaughtered beast 

they barked and growled—and then 
Came blessed miracle of fire! benign 
and beaming sire 


Of cheerful warmth and mellow light 
of flickering bivouac fire! 
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A portage trail climbs valley slopes 
where chequered shadows sleep, 


And winds thro’ stoney uplands, 
and rolling burnt-lands sweep, 


And creak of sweat-stained harness 
and rasp of iron-shod feet, 


Break hush of misty morning, 
and noon-day's sultry heat; 


But when o'er swamp and reeking fen 
night mists spread, soft and grey, 


And booming cry of lonely owl 
sounds knell of dying day, 


Then sweat-dimmed eyes grow brighter 
when they see the ruddy glow, 


And men bless flickering camp fire, 
in valley down below 
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O, there's boisterous taunt and challenge 
where crested waters leap, 


Where there's swirl of flashing rapids, 
and foam flecked eddy deep, 


And canoemen meet the challenge 
of crumbling foam and shoal, 


With strength and skill and cunning, 
with tracking line and pole; 
But when hoarse voice of waters fades 

below the rapid’s rim, 


When down the leafy forest isles 
steals song birds’ vesper hymn, 


Then the long wet trail fades swiftly 
in the incense-laden haze, 


And in the warmth and witchery 
of camp fire's ruddy blaze. 
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Where lean grey poles nod stiffly 
above a irozen world, 


Where spindrift streams across the plain 
like pennons white unfurled, 


like sentinel 
ghosts, 
crowd silent sheltered vale, 


Where shrouded spruce, 


O’er sedgy slough and frozen stream 
winds the long trap-line trail; 


Sobbing breath in tossing boughs, 
panting breath of men below, 


Creak and click of long trail-shoes, 
sleigh dogs toiling thro’ the snow, 


Gnawing hunger, biting cold, 
thro fast deepening shades of night, 


Radiant beacon of the trail, 
God giv n boon of camp fire bright. 


Twittering birds and saffron dawn, 
langourous airs and golden noon, 


Afterglow and fading day, darkness — 


and the silvery moon, 


Thronging thro’ the velvet night, to the 
throb of elfin drum, 

Down broad silvery pathway bright, 
fancy s fair dream-children come; 























Call of lonely whip-poor-will, ‘neath the 
greenwood's fragrant veil, 

Glow of flickering camp fire lights, 
honeymoon's enchanted trail, 
Thro’ the years its glow will warm, thro’ 
the years its flame will shine, 


Fragrant memories recall, redolent of 


spruce and pine! 
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GREAT 
MOMENTS 


IN 


CANADIAN 
EXPLORATION 


IV. 
FRASER 


CONQUERING THE 
CANYON 


In May, 1808, Simon Fraser, of the 
North West Company, left Fort George, 
at the mouth of the Nechaco, deter- 
mined at all costs to descend the great 
river that afterwards was to bear his 
to the sea. 


name, It was a splendid 
and most hazardous exploit. The 
Fraser, for much of its course, hurls 


itself down between precipitous cliffs 
in a wild succession of turbulent rapids 
and whirlpools. Time and again the 
explorer was begged by his voyageurs 
and Indian guides to abandon the 
attempt and seek a safer route. His 
only reply was that “going to the sea 
by an indirect way was not the object 
of the undertaking.” 

At last they came to the canyon of 
the Fraser. “Here the channel con- 
tracts to about forty yards, and is 
enclosed by two precipices of immense 
height which, bending towards each 








Simon Fraser's descent of the Fraser River in 
May, 1808, as depicted in a colour drawing by 
Charles W. Jefferys. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the artist and the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. 


other, make it narrower above than 
below. The water which rolls down this 
extraordinary passage in tumultuous 


waves and with great velocity had a 
frightful appearance. However, it being 
absolutely impossible to carry the canoes 
by land, all hands without hesitation 
embarked as it were a corps perdu upon 
the mercy of this awful tide. 

“Once engaged, the die was cast. 
Our great difficulty consisted in keeping 
the canoes within the medium or fil de 
l'eau, that is, clear of the precipice on 
one side and from the gulfs formed by 
the waves on the other. Thus skimming 
along as fast as lightning, the crews, 
cool and determined, followed each 
other in awful silence, and when we 
arrived at the end, we stood gazing at 
each other in silent congratulation at 
our narrow escape from total destruc- 
tion.” 
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The Tides of Fundy 


By Frepa Granam Bunpy 


Photographs by Edson Graham 


HE highest tides in the world! 

Man-made harbours! Exten- 

sive fishing done without boats, 
nets or lines! These are a few of the 
features that distinguish the Bay of 
Fundy as being one of the most phe- 
nomenal stretches of water in the world. 
Along the western shores of Nova 
Scotia navigation is governed by these 
tides, pleasure resorts are compelled to 
regulate their bathing and boating 
hours by their schedule, ferries run 
according to tides, and therefore shipping 
hours for the “‘shore’’ folks must corres- 
pond. 

On Monday you might go bathing at 
two o’clock, but on Saturday it will be 
ten minutes toseven before you dash into 
the surf. You 
couldn’t pos- 
sibly go swim- 
ming at two on 





that day. You 
might rush 
down, all gay in 
your new sun- 
tan back suit, 
but you would 
stop and gaze 


askance at the 
great stretch of 
sand and the 
glistening red 
mud beyond. 








Not a drop of 
water in sight, 
and great ocean- 
going vessels, 
leaning like 
weary travellers 
against thedank 
piers, naked ex- 
cept for the 
green slime of 
the sea. 

But come 
back at seven, 
sun-tan suit and 
all, for the red 
mud flats are 
covered, little 


‘ee “ 





Fundy’s tides create natural drydocks for the shipping 
of the bay's ports. 


waves lap against the piers, great sails 
are spread and the stately four-masted 
schooners sail majestically down the 
Bay of Fundy and out into the broad 
Atlantic. 

Records show that the Bay of Fundy 
was navigated by Europeans in the 
year that Queen Elizabeth died. It is 
marked on a Cabot map of 1544 and 
was doubtless visited by the French, 
Basque and Portuguese fishermen in the 
16th century. 

Research proves that the name was 
Bay of Cape Fendu, “Fendu”’ meaning 
“split,” being applied on old maps to 
the cape which is now called ‘Cape 
Split’’. 

Geographically speaking, the Bay of 
Fundy is an in- 
let of the Atlan- 
tic between New 
Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, 
165 miles long 
with an average 
width of 35 
miles. The up- 
per extremity 
narrows and 
branches into 
Chignecto Bay, 
Minas Channel 
and Minas 
Basin. 

No - satisfac- 
tory explanation 
of tides was 
made until Sir 
Isaac Newton 
traced their ori- 
gin to the law 
of gravitation 
which he dis- 
covered in 1666. 

Nothing is 
more depend- 
able than the 
Fundy tides 
and time-tables 
ean be figured 
out weeks 
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The Three Sisters at Cape Chignecto, taken at low water. 


rock at the left, which is well over 100 feet. 


ahead. This tide that insists so very 
strenuously on promptness, rushes its 
great volume up the narrow neck of the 
Bay of Fundy, piling up the water to 
make the highest tides in the world. 
Twice in the course of each lunar day 
of 24 hours, 51 minutes, the tide flows 
into the land, filling each channel, creek 
and estuary, giving to the intervals and 
marshes their marvellous superiority as 
hay lands. Flood and ebb tides follow 
“ach other every six hours and the water 


remains stationary for only a_ few 
moments, when it reaches its highest 
and lowest points. 

When sun and moon act simulta- 


neously on a certain sphere of the earth, 
tides are higher and are called spring 
tides. When sun and moon are 90 
degrees apart, the lunar tide is called 
neap tide. Spring tides occur only at 
a new and full moon. When the moon 
is in perigee its attraction is stronger 
and the flood tide is higher, the ebb 
tide being lower. 

The height of the tides is governed 
by the contour and outline of a coast. 





High water comes about half way up the 
A few thousand years of winds and tides have worn away 
the softest parts of the rocks. 


At Moncton on the Petitcodiae and at 
Truro on the Salmon, the tide enters 
in the form of the “tidal bore’’. Instead 
of a gradual rise of river water, the 
ocean rushes upstream in the form of 
a great tidal wave, varying in height 
from 3 to 6 feet. 

There is an ordinary ebb and flow of 
40 to 50 feet, but in the high spring and 
autumn perigee tides, the water rises 
to a level of 60 to 70 feet. With a strong 
gale blowing into land with the flood 
tide, the depth of water greatly increases 
and during great gales on the Fundy, 
the spring tides have reached a depth 
of 90 feet. 

A trial as well as a blessing is this 
restless stretch of water. The old 
Acadian dykes are mute testimony of 
the early struggle against the sea, and 
to this day the fight continues. Some- 
times the dyke breaks under the head- 
long plunging of angry waters and the 
mad tide rushes in, covering meadows 
until the hay stacks float away in reck- 
less abandon. 
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At low tide the vessels sit high and dry on red mud banks. 
ship is not yet quite departed. 


There are few natural harbours for 
boats of any size, for all must be made 
by the building and maintenance of 
expensive breakwaters. The tide which 
so swells the bays, runs up the mouths 
of the rivers, increasing their depth, so 
that with the aid of breakwaters, ships 
may sail where otherwise it would be 
far too shallow. 

There is a little port in Minas Basin 
whose piers stand bereft of water for 
hours at a time, but when the magic 
tide comes rolling in, vessels of the most 
modern type sail out for Europe, 
loaded with apples. In 1933, twenty- 
eight large vessels sailed into Port 
Williams on the flood tide, and with 
the ebb carried away 436,000 barrels 
of apples. 

Thus up and down the shores of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, river towns 
are turned into ports by the tides of 
Fundy. They become centres of traffic 
for coal, lumber, plaster, machinery, 
flour, fruit, fertilizer and numerous other 
products. A great amount of the fish 
caught along the western shores is by 
the use of weirs. 





T he glory of the day of the Maritime satling 
A scene at Windsor, N.S. 


The tides are responsible for the 
peculiarity of the falls at the mouth of 
the St. John river. At low tide a great 
volume of water goes rushing down over 
rocky ledges to the sea, but as the tide 
rises it overcomes the river current and 
surges up over the falls, reversing the 
flow of water. 

Apart from the commercial value of 
Fundy’s extraordinary tides there is an 
irresistible attraction in these ever- 
changing waters. The magic spell of 
the sea is strongly emphasized in the 
many and varied moods of the incoming 
tides and its changeable temperament 
finds fullest scope in the waters of the 
Bay of Fundy. 

There is the morning tide, that ripples 
in accompanied by a gentle fresh breeze 
that stirs one to breathe deeply until 
the blood tingles and cries out for 
activity. Then there is the afternoon 
tide, when the sea is a thing of sunshine 
and calm. The long, rolling surf slips 
smoothly over the red sand, tiny 
children in brief sun-suits make castles 
on the beach, young folks with glisten- 
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A typical little fishing village on the Bay of Fundy. 





Fish weir on the Bay of Fundy at low tide. 
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St. Mary's Bay on the Nova Scotia side of the entrance to the Bay of Fundy. 





Along the Parrsboro shore, Minas Basin. 
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fet oe 


High tide at Wolfville. 
tide. 


ing, bronze bodies glide through the 
lazy waters. And then there is the 
twilight tide, when the sea lies like a 
great golden mirror in the afterglow 
of the sun, lovers watch without words, 
the tranquil waters creep in, and one feels 
that it is so that love steals into the 
heart. 

But not always does this tide come 
tripping in with a happy mood. Heavy 
clouds gather, a strong wind springs up 
and the flood tide rolls in with a 
tempestuous roar, breaking in rhythmic 
surf upon the beach. Sandstone cliffs 
over which young people have scrambled 
the day before, are now engulfed in a 
raging flood of angry water which tosses 








A vessel sailing away to sea sixty feet above where it lay on the mud at low 
Fundy tides are the highest in the world. 


white spume high up the precipitous 
rocks. 

Laughter and tenderness are changed 
to sinister fear as the heavy seas crash 
against the rocky shore and the breakers 
toss battered wreckage up on the lonely 
beach. 

But it is only thus that one feels the 
full power of the sea, the dignity and 
sublimity of its greatness. Whether it 
carries sunshine and laughter or the 
spoils of the storm, the Fundy tide never 
ceases, in‘and out, in and out it has 
gone for centuries that we know of and 
will probably continue for many more 
of which we know nothing. 

Time and tide wait for no man! 
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Geographical “Howlers” from 


British Columbia 


There is a freshness and originality 
in some young minds that is altogether 
delightful. Indeed to the somewhat 
jaded mind of maturity there is inspira- 
tion in many of the gems that are 
crudely described as ‘‘howlers.”’ 

Take a case in point. To most of 
us the Walloon is merely a native of 
Belgium of Celtic origin who speaks a 
French dialect. Not much there to get 
excited about. But just see how the 
unpremeditated mind of youth puts life 
into the dry bones of a Gazetteer. 
“What are Walloons?” What are they 
not? One young British Columbian 
sees them as “boats that the Eskimos 
fish in’; another as “birds with long 
legs’’; to a third they are ‘‘a place where 
wild and ferocious animals roll around 
in the mud”; and a fourth conceives 
them as a kind of wind. With fine 
impartiality the Walloons are described 
as “mammals or ducks”; as “animals 
of the sea”; as “pools of water in a 
river’; as “floating islands”. But surely 
the most entrancing picture of the 
Walloon is that of the youth who 
conjured up a vision of “pants worn 
by the Arabs, made of cotton or silk 
and like ‘plus fours’ only the baggy 
part is situated lower down on the leg.”’ 

Geography to-day is a many-sided 
subject, but as interpreted by the 
schoolboy it becomes positively kaleido- 
scopic. Economic Geography might not 
seem to offer very much scope to the 
imagination, but see how it may be 
made to play around such dull com- 
modities as Gutta Percha, Tapioca, 
Hemp, Sorghum and Chocolate? Gutta 
Percha, we are told, is used for smoking; 
as a strong fish line for trout; for bounec- 
ing around; as the chief food of India; as 
the “souls for shoes”’ ; for filling teeth; as 
a fertilizer; in puddings; another name 
for ostrich feathers; and as the chief 
beverage of the people of Brazil, instead 
of tea and coffee. Tapioca, it appears, is 


a very harmful drug; a seed that is mixed 
with lye and eaten as a pudding. Hemp 
is a kind of hair used on cowboys; a 
grass-like substance used for reeds in 
bagpipes. Sorghum comes from pig’s 
feet and is used for gum; is obtained 
from sugar and mixed with rubber is 
good feed for horses. Chocolate is a 
dry liquid; it is brown and very good 
to eat and it is commercially valuable 
for hot dog stands; it comes from cocaine 
and is used for making candies. 

British Columbian children naturally 
take an interest in their neighbours 
across the Pacific. China, we learn 
with interest, “has remained little in- 
fluenced by other countries because 
when visitors go there they get killed, 
and people don’t like that”. Light may 
be thrown on the conflict between the 
Chinese and Japanese by the fact that 
the former are “Budests’’ and the latter 
““Budapests”’. There’s a good deal in 
that. Another question that has been 
the subject of much discussion is now 
answered. “The Japs want Manchukuo 
because their islands came up out of 
the water recently and might go back 
again, so they want a safer place.” 
And who can blame them? There is 
food for thought, also, in the fact that 
“the population of Japan is manu- 
factured”’. 

Moving around to that troublesome 
peninsula, we are informed that the 
religion of India is “the cask system’’; 
that “if you die on the right side of the 
Ganges you'll go to Heaven; and that 
India has “‘a slight form of government”’. 

or some reason the children of 
British Columbia do not appear to have 
a very high opinion of the Australians. 
To a question as to why Australia was 
not a manufacturing country, the ans- 
wers were positively disconcerting. It 
is because, we are told, “‘the natives are 
not intelligent”; because “they’re too 
dumb”; because “it is too hot to work 
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in the factories’; because ‘‘the people 
are backward and Australia was dis- 
covered late and it makes the introduc- 
tion of machinery difficult’. After that, 
it is not surprising to find that our great 
sister Commonwealth “is a very fertile 
country because many British people 
have settled there’, which might be 
taken in a variety of ways; that cattle 
there “can stand the water better 
because they have leather hides’’; also 
“because they can curl their tongues 
around the long blades of grass while 
sheep cannot’’; and that Australia has 
“‘a modern rainfall’. 


The economic geography of Canada 
offers, it would appear, some rather 
surprising facts. One finds, for instance, 
that salmon are caught so plentifully 
on the coast of British Columbia, 
because “‘trees slope into the water and 
the fish hide behind the branches”’; “the 
coast is well sheltered and there is 
plenty of vegetables for the fish to eat”’ 
“fish like the taste of salt water’’; ‘‘fish 
like water, which British Columbia has 
lots and plenty of”’. 


Canals, Canadian and otherwise, 
brought out several bright ideas. The 
Welland Canal “helps ships to get up 
and down Niagara Falls’; also ‘“‘ships 
can sail up it instead of going by train’’. 
One finds the same thought in connection 
with the Kiel Canal, “it saves the boats 
from having to go overland’’. Also it is 
noteworthy that “the Panama Canal 


joins North and South America to- 
gether’; and still more so that “it takes 


you up through the Great Lakes and 
right up to Vancouver, B.C.” One 
cautious young person gave it as his 
or her considered opinion that “the 
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Panama Canal is between the Isthmus 
of Panama and the Yukon”’. 

Dipping for a moment into the 
attractive field of Historical Geography, 
one gets the interesting information that 
“Canada sent over 200,000,000 young 
men overseas and millions of nurses 
and only half the men were able to 
come back”. What happened to the 
millions of nurses? Laura Secord, we 
are somewhat shocked to hear, “was a 
notable woman clad in only slippers’; 
and one hopes there was no intention 
of influencing the votes of the militant 
unemployed in the general election in 
the statement that “the leaders of 
Rebellion of 1837 were William Lyon 
McKenzie King and Big Bear’. 

The geographical features known as 
Tundra and Steppes had to submit to 
a variety of interpretation. Tundra, 
it appears, “is a district in the North 
where nothing can grow except jungles”’; 
but it is startling to learn that it is also 
“a great herd of cattle on the run’”’. 
Steppes “are like benches in a grand 
stand”; or “a rolling land moving up 
in steps kinda’’; or, to be more precise, 
“steppes mean that the vegetation of a 
country changes; it does not stop all 
at once and start another kind such as 
forests; it finally lingers into woodland”’. 
That last is a pretty thought—lingering 
into woodland. 

The Saar was, naturally enough, some- 
thing about which a variety of young 
people had a variety of opinions, such as 
that it “used to be a kind of Russia’, 
that it “is a piece of land that the 
Russian Saar owned”’, that it was “the 
King, you might say, of the European 
countries’, and, significantly, “‘a place 
that was in the headlines of our news- 
papers for three weeks’’. 

And there’s a surprising amount of 
miscellaneous information in the foliow- 
ing: “lines which join places having the 
same atmosphere pressure are called 
baritones”’, or, as some one else insists, 
“‘amperes’’; “the Black Earth Belt is in 
England and is so called because of the 
smoke and soot’’; ‘“‘a Continental Shelf 
is a shallow body of water where fish 
come to spoon’’; ‘‘a naval station is at 
Timbuktu”; “Great Britain’s exports 
are wool and exiles’’; “the chief seaport 
of Paris is Bologney”; ‘“Billingsgate 
Market is where every thing must be 
paid for with bills’’. 
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| Editor’s Note Book 








Our Contributors 

Dr. Charles W. Jefferys, R.A., needs 
no introduction to readers of the Journal. 
He illustrates in this number both his 
wide knowledge of the literature of 
exploration in Canada, and his capacity 
for capturing a pen-and-ink drawing 
the atmosphere of a particular moment 
in the story of discovery. Dr G. H. 
Murray, of the Bureau of Economic 
Geology in Ottawa, makes an important 
and timely contribution to our knowledge 
of the place of Gold in the economic life 
of the Dominion. Miss Lilian Fairchild, 
of the Museum of Science in Buffalo, 
describes her visit to that strategic out- 
post of the British Empire, Aden, which 
may sooner or later have some part in 
the involved Ethiopian problem. Sidney 
Ells, of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
again illustrates what the Spirit of the 
North means to those who have learned 
to understand it. As one of the most 
extraordinary of Canadian geographical 
phenomena, it is appropriate that the 
Journal should publish an article on the 
Tides of the Bay of Fundy. The author, 
Mrs Freda Graham Bundy, is a member 
of the Canadian Women’s Press Club. 
Graham Catheart’s brief picture of 
Christmas north of 53 adds a seasonable 
flavour to this month’s contents. The 
economic and physical characteristics 
of Europe’s “far north’, so aptly de- 
scribed by Naboth Hedin, should prove 
of great interest to Canadians interested 
in the potentialities of our own sub- 
arctic areas. 


Timely Pamphlets 

Two pamphlets published by the 
Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs are of 
unusual interest at the present moment. 
The first entitled Abyssinia and Italy 
give in concise form the past history of 
the relations between the two countries 
and describes what has been happening 
during the last few months. The second 
entitled Sanctions explains what sanc- 
tions are, their legal basis, the different 
forms they may take, and the problems 
envolved in their application. Copies 


of these pamphlets can probably be 
obtained through the Oxford University 
Press of Toronto or the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 43 
St. George Street, Toronto. 

The Oxford University Press has also 
brought out for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs an informative 
pamphlet on The Economic and Financial 
Position of Italy. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 415 West 117th Street, 
New York City, has published in its 
series on International Conciliation a 
pamphlet (No 314) in which is repub- 
lished one issued by The New Statesman 
and Nation, London, on Abyssinia, 
together with Mr Cordell Hull’s State- 
ment of September 12, 1935, Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s Address to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations on September 11, 
Pierre Laval’s Address to the Assembly 
on September 13, and Abstract of 
Report on Italy’s Aggressions, adopted 
by the League of Nations Council on 
October 7, 1935. 


Mr. Elis and the North Country 


It has not been the practice of the 
Journal to publish correspondence with 
its readers in regard to articles, but 
Mr. Ells’ “Call of the North” in the 
September number has aroused so much 
interest that it seemed well to publish 
one of many letters of commendation 
received. Written at Fort McMurray, 
in November, this letter says: 

“Mr. Ells must know his subject, for 
the word pictures and those exception- 
ally good sketches are true portraits of 
the vast wilderness that is the Canadian 
North. 

“We who know the north, realize 
the author must have had much first 
hand experience with this other Canada. 
He has caught the little things, which 
to the fleeting visitor are not apparent. 
Those other things that make it foreign 
to the Canada the world knows. 

“TI should imagine that more of Mr. 
Elis’ work will be appreciated — not 
only by Northern readers — but also by 
those who know not this other Canada.” 
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THERE 


IS HEALTH, 
FOR YOU IN 


SOUTH AFRICA 


you gain in health as well as pleasure when you 

visit South Africa. Warm, lazy days of the ocean 
voyage bring you rest, relaxation and entertainment. 
And then the kindly sunshine of South Africa's 
temperate summer pours down its health nine hours 
a day — while Canada shivers in its bleak wintry 
blasts. You live cae in good hotels, travel 
at ease on good trains. 


Kruger National Park, the world’s largest game 
reserve, offers you thrills galore — lions, ga. 
zebra, to be seen from your car —and refreshing 
sleep in its snug rest cam Glorious beaches — 
where visitors from the whole world gather — beckon 
you to lie for hours on silver sands. 


Native dances and ceremonials, the Cango Caves, 
Victoria Falls, the mysterious ruins of Zimbabwe — 
these are some of the wonder-sights to see in this 
sister Dominion. The cities, too, are worthy of many 
days’ visit — with modern stores, buildings, hotels, 
parks and gardens. And —to help add to your 
optimism — business is good in South Africa. For 
literature write or call 


TOO, 


THOS. COOK & SON LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
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Amongst the New Books 








The talented Indian who is known as 
Grey Owl, and whose patience, enthu- 
siasm and sympathy have given him 
an extraordinarily intimate knowledge 
of the smaller fur-bearing animals of 
Canada, particularly of that shy 
creature the beaver, has now written 
for children The Adventures of Sajo and 
Her Beaver People (Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1935, $2), with 
his own illustrations. Any child who 
loves animals will wish to read, or to 
have read to him, these fascinating tales, 
none the less interesting because they 
are true. Te ae 


Vernon Summerfield in Speed, Space 
and Time (Toronto: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, $2.50) tells in a very readable 
way, with the help of numerous 
illustrations, the story of transportation, 
from the canoe and the stage-coach to 
the ocean liner, the stream-lined, Diesel- 
electric train and the aeroplane. Not 
the least interesting part of the book 
is that which discusses possibilities of 
the future, such as rocket planes and 
the principle of remote control. 


* * * 


An increasingly popular automobile 
route in Eastern Canada is that which 
takes you around the Gaspé Peninsula, 
over the excellent highway built by the 
Quebec Government. Those who know 
this route and its wonderful views, as 
well as those who do not, will find equal 
pleasure in Gordon Brinley’s Away 
to the Gaspé (Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart, 1935, $2.50). The book is 
illustrated with drawings by Putnam 
Brinley. * * &* 

Every one who has spent any time 
in the Canadian Rockies, even though 
not a mountain climber, must have 
heard of Conrad Kain, the prince of 
guides. In Where the Clouds Can Go 
(New York: American Alpine Club, 
1935, $8) is published his autobiography, 
edited by Dr J. Monroe Thorington, 
himself a veteran climber, and an old 
friend of Kain’s. Born in Austria, 





Kain made a reputation as guide in the 
Alps before coming to America, and 
added greatly to it by his work in the 
Rockies. The formidable list of ascents, 
many of virgin peaks, at the end of 
the book marks one side of his achieve- 
ment. What he meant to scores of 
climbers is suggested in Dr Thorington’s 
Introduction and in notes contributed 
by other of his associates. Dr Thoring- 
ton describes him as “every inch a man, 
with qualities of sympathy and patience 
that made him much loved. The dash 
of a pirate was in him, and few have 
been better able to make the common- 
places of life romantic.’”’ There is a 
fine simplicity in Kain’s own words: 
“An unlettered fellow, a former breaker 
of stones, has written this book.’”’ The 
autobiography is a rarely interesting 
and attractive human document. Kain 
was not only a first class guide, but 
reveals himself here as a man of good 
judgment, with a sense of humour, 
and the ability to not only tell a good 
story, but put it on paper. 
* + * 


Because of economic conditions the 
Bureau of Statistics of Canada did not 
issue its Canada Year Book in 1934. 
Those who have occasion to use this 
very complete and altogether admirable 
book of reference, and their name must 
be legion, will welcome the recent issue 
of the Year Book for 1934-35. Among a 
number of novel features of this volume 
is a brief description of Standard Time 
and Time Zones in Canada. The volume 
is edited under the direction of S.A. 
Cudmore, who, it will be remembered, 
has gone on loan to Palestine to organize 
there a Bureau of Statistics. 

* . 

Readers of the Journal will be 
particularly interested in a booklet by 
Marius Barbeau, Folk-Songs of Old 
Quebec (National Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin 75, 25 cts.). The translations 
are by Regina Lenore Shoolman and the 
illustrations by Arthur Lismer. Text, 
translation and illustrations are equally 
praiseworthy. 
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Application Form 


FOR 


Christmas Gift Memberships 


Annual Fees are as Follows 


Canada and British Empire - $3.00 
United States and Mexico -- $3.50 
All other countries - - - $4.00 


Should the recipient of your gift already be a member, membership 
will be extended accordingly unless otherwise requested. 





The Canadian Geographical Pociety 
Publication Office, 
Sun Life Building, MONTREAL, Canada. 


Date 





Please enroll the following as members of The Canadian Geographical 
Society for the period indicated. 





I enclose $ in payment of these memberships. 
Name ~_— capital teat i icisaianle 
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Department Trade 6 Commerce 


HON. W. D. EULER, 


Avail yourself of the services awaiting every Canadian at the offices 
of the Canadian Trade Commissioners which are maintained for 
your convenience at 34 strategic points throughout the world. 
Reports of business conditions generally, market analyses for 
specific commodities, information regarding exchange, tariffs, 
etc., all are instantly procurable, together with 
whatever special aid or guidance you may require. 


Write or visit the offices of the Canadian Trade Commissioners. 


ship sailings, 


Minister 
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JAMES G. PARMELEE, 
Deputy Minister 
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Day Visit Rate— 
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CANADA’S 
EVERGREEN 
PLAYGROUND 


Enjoy balmy Winter weather and year- 
round sports in Victoria, the capital of 
Canada’s glorious Evergreen Playground. 
Make your headquarters in the 
charming Empress Hotel, the social 
centre of Vancouver Island. Christmas- 
New Year celebrations at the Empress 
Hotel...in the good Old English Style. 


EMPRESS WINTER GOLF TOURNAMENT 


at Royal Colwood Course, February 17 to 22. 


En route to Victoria, see the Canadian Rockies in their Winter garb and 
enjoy over 600 miles of snow-clad mountain scenery. Stop-over at Banff 
and ski under ideal conditions, season lasts from January to mid-April. 
Skis can be rented at Banff. 


While in Vancouver make your home at HOTEL VANCOUVER 


— high in standard, low in cost. 


Special Low Rail Fares from December 1 to February 15. 
Return limit, April 30. Stop-overs at intermediate points. 


Full information from Hotel Managers or any Canadian Pacific Agent. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 
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HELPING TO BUILD THE BRITISH 
"ROUND-THE-WORLD HIGHWAY 


In 1880, the Canadian Pacific Railway was organized for 
the purpose of completing a line to span the continent. 


The Bank's directors, confident of the future of the 
Dominion, placed a generous share of the Bank’s resources 
behind the project, which was completed in 1886 and 
formed the transcontinental link in the “British "Round- 
the-World Highway."’ Subsequent events have shown that 
this undertaking contributed more than any other to the 
settlement and development of Western Canada. 


The Bank promptly opened branches at Vancouver and 
Victoria, subsequently at points along the railway which 
since have become thriving cities. 


This is one of many experiences showing how the Bank 
of Montreal, looking forward with Canada from the be- 
ginning, has been a useful factor in the development of 
the country. In the future, the Bank expects to continue 
thet usefulness—to continue to look forward with Canada, 
toward the nation’s future destiny. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
HEAD OFFICE -- MONTREAL 


MODERN, EFFICIENT BANKING SERVICE 
. the outcome of 118 years’ successful operation 























FULLY AGED 


149 Years of Uninterrupted 
Brewing Behind Molson Quality 


There is nothing more im- 
portant to ale than ageing. 
Prematurely bottled, or 
“green” ale, is unpalatable 
and disagreeable to the sys- 
tem. Molson’s Brewery has 
always guarded against 
“green” ale — ever since its 
establishment in Montreal in 
1786, through 149 unbroken 
years of operation by the 
same family. Molson’s Ex- 
port Ale is always depend- 
able; always enjoyable — a 
sound, fully-seasoned ale for 


refreshment and good prone 
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H AVANA’S Sevilla-Biltmore the most celebrated 
hotel in the West Indies is open again! Always a 
favorite hostelry of distinguished travelers, the 
Sevilla-Biltmore is gayer and more charming this 
year than ever before . . . with its smart, new decora- 
tions throughout, improvements in modern com- 
forts and structural changes. Perhaps you remem- 
ber the former Sevilla bar. And the famous Patio, 
where gathered the travel-wise from all parts of the 
world. These features have been expanded into 
even more ample luxuries. Once more Havana’s 
brilliant social life is dominated by Sevilla-Biltmore 
gaiety. 

Under its new policy and regime (with the 
renowned host, Achille Borgo, as managing director 
the hotel will remain open throughout the year. 
While cuisine and appointments are dominantly 
French, the Sevilla-Biltmore is hospitably American 
in its comforts, conveniences and yes cocktails. 
Of course the courteous staff speaks English. An 


innevation in service is a special department to 
. 


handle all technical and travel details for its guests 
such as attending to luggage and customs inspec- 

tions, entry of personal cars, arrangements of parties 

beyond the hotel, tours of the island and any other 

personal service desired. 

tallest 


building on the Prado. in the heart of Havana’s 


It’s still the famous Sevilla-Biltmore 
beautiful downtown area but it has many new 
attractions to enhance its old charm. With the 
Sevilla-Biltmore’s reopening, Cuba is again really 


Cuba! 


ACHILLE BORGO 


Managing Director 


CONSTANTINO LOPEZ 
Assistant Manager 


Open the year re 


For information, rate reservation 

inquire of any travel agent 

r addres Sevilla- Biltmore Hote 

Havana, Cuba. Cable addre 
“Seriilia 
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